“Four  Parische  Kirkis  to  Ane 
Preicheir” 

REV.  F.  D.  BARDGETT,  M.A.,  B.D. 

The  publication  in  1573/4  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  entitled  Ane 
Dialog  or  Mutual!  talking  betuix  a Clerk  and  ane  Courteour 
concerning  foure  Parische  Kirks  till  ane  Minister  led  to  the 
government  prosecuting  both  the  publisher  Robert  Lekprevick  and 
the  author,  John  Davidson,  a regent  of  St  Leonard’s  College  at  St 
Andrews.1  Davidson’s  poetry  may  deserve  its  recent  description  as 
“turgid  . . . verse”,2  but  the  issues  raised  by  the  episode  are  worthy 
of  greater  consideration.  Compared  to  the  continental  or  English 
reformations,  that  in  Scotland  seems  to  have  generated  few  printed 
tracts  or  treatises  that  have  survived  — perhaps  the  explanation  of 
G.  D.  Henderson’s  conclusion  that  “Theology  is  marvellously  little 
in  evidence  in  connection  with  the  Scottish  Reformation”.3 
Nevertheless,  disputes  of  a theological  nature  were  not  far  from  the 
surface  of  events,  despite  the  prompt  and  apparently  general 
acceptance  of  The  Scots  Confession  by  the  parliament  of  1560.  For 
decades  after  the  success  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
members  of  the  victorious  coalition  and  their  successors  continued 
to  debate  the  proper  role  of  the  minister  within  society:  and  those 
responsibilities  thought  to  belong  to  the  full-time  servant  of  the 
gospel  were  often  a function  of  more  fundamental  aspirations  for 
both  kirk  and  community.  Davidson’s  attempt  to  discuss  the 
theological  issues  underlying  a reorganisation  of  the  parish  system 
and  the  financial  base  of  the  reformed  ministry  led  to  his  flight  and 
exile,  after  conflict  with  the  then  regent,  the  Earl  of  Morton.  The 
tract  Ane  Dialog  . . . and  the  episode  as  a whole  well  illustrate  a 
continuing  division  in  reformed  opinion.  The  inability  of  Scottish 
Protestants  to  agree  on  the  doctrine  of  ministry  was  a crucial 

1 Lekprevick  published  the  Dialog  around  January  1573/4  and  was  warded  in 
consequence  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  For  the  tract,  National  Library  of  Scotland 
[NLS]  H 29,  fo.  11  and  Maidment’s  edition  (Edinburgh,  1829),  NLS,  1959.22 
(10),  which  includes  as  an  appendix  a lengthy  account  of  the  proceedings  against 
Davidson  and  Lekprevik  from  Calderwood’s  MS  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  This  article  is  based  on  the  edition  in  Satirical  Poems  of  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  ed.  J.  Cranstoun  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1891),  i,  296-324, 
where  the  punctuation  differs  from  the  first  surviving  edition  by  the  addition  of 
quotation  marks  for  direct  speech:  otherwise  the  text  is  identical.  Maidment’s 
edition  is  more  faithful,  but  rare. 

G.  R.  Hewitt,  Scotland  under  Morton  (Edinburgh,  1982),  85-7.  Cranstoun, 
however,  commented  that  “The  piece  possesses  considerable  merit”.  Satirical 
Poems,  it,  195;  T.  McCrie  also  approved:  The  Life  of  Andrew  Melville 
(Edinburgh,  1899),  ii,  391. 

Cited  G.  Donaldson,  The  Scottish  Reformation  (Cambridge,  1960),  76. 
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vitiating  factor  that  case  a blight  over  the  first  decades  of 
reformation  Scotland. 

The  “new  ordour”  of  1573-4,  attacked  by  Davidson, 
apparently  had  much  to  commend  it.  In  general  terms,  each  parish 
was  assigned  a reader  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  services;  and 
to  groups  of  four  or  so  parishes,  a minister  to  preach  and  celebrate 
the  sacraments  within  the  entire  “linkage”.  Further,  the 
administration  of  the  thirds  of  the  benefices,  that  part  of  the 
former  church’s  revenues  allocated  to  the  new  kirk,  was  resumed 
by  the  crown;  and  specific  local  sources  assigned  to  provide  agreed 
stipends  for  each  reader  and  minister.  Morton  thus  attempted  to 
solve  two  long-standing  problems;  that  of  the  failure  of  the  kirk  to 
provide  a ministry  for  all  Scotland’s  parishes,  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  revenues  adequate  for  such  a national  reformed  ministry 
while  the  bulk  of  pre-reformation  endowments  remained  in  royal 
and  secular  hands.  The  businesslike  and  substantial  documents  of 
the  “Register  of  assignations  and  modifications  of  stipends”4 
remains  as  evidence  of  the  thorough  nature  of  the  reorganisation 
and  has  impressed  subsequent  generations  of  historians.  In  his 
classic  account  The  Scottish  Reformation,  Professor  Gordon 
Donaldson  accepts  that  this  “new  deal”  provided  “brighter 
prospects”  for  the  future  of  the  kirk.s 

The  obvious  strengths  of  the  new  system  did  not  go 
unrecognised  by  John  Davidson.  His  Ane  dialog  . . . was  a 
discussion  between  a “clerk”  and  a “courteour”,  debating  while 
en  route  for  St  Andrews.  The  “clerk”  spoke  for  Davidson  himself; 
the  “courteour”  defended  the  reorganisation  and  was  not  left 
without  at  least  some  arguments  to  recommend  it  on  spiritual  as 
well  as  practical  and  financial  grounds.  It  was  the  “courteour’s” 
voice  that  was  allowed  to  describe  the  problems  of  Scotland’s 
parishes  by  1 573 :6 

“The  Courteour  began  and  spak,  [138] 

Sayand:  ‘ye  se  out  throw  this  land 
How  mony  waist  Kirkis  thair  dois  stand 
But  outher  Prayers  or  Preiching, 

Or  ony  vther  Godly  thing’.” 

Davidson  accepted  that  his  opponents  saw  the  need  to  extend  the 
national  ministry  of  the  kirk,  whose  problems  were  generally 
recognised.  To  the  number  of  church  buildings  unfit  and  “waist  a 
tract  of  1572  testified.  According  to  The  Lamentation  of  Lady 

* The  “Register”  for  1574  is  published  in  The  Miscellany  of  (he  Wodrow  Society 
(Edinburgh,  1844),  i,  319-396,  and  the  original  is  in  NLS,  MS.  17.1.4. 
Subsequent  volumes  are  in  Scottish  Record  Office  (SROj,  E.47/lf. 

s Donaldson,  Scottish  Reformation,  93. 

6 The  line  number  of  this  and  subsequent  references  from  Ane  dialog  are  taken 
from  Cranstoun’s  edition  and  are  placed  in  the  text  in  square  brackets. 
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Scotland,  many  were  filled  not  with  the  people  of  God,  but  with  the 
“Fedders,  Fylth,  and  Doung”  of  “crawis  and  dowis”.7  The  post- 
reformation struggle  for  incomes  between  the  court,  the  reformed 
ministry  and  existing  holders  of  benefices  had  compounded  years 
of  neglect  of  parochial  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  fabric,  there  was  a shortage  of 
preachers;  under  200  according  to  the  “courteour”,  and  “skarse 
twentie  of  thame  all/  Sufficient  men  . . [160,263],  Again,  the 

problems  were  in  part  financial.  The  civil  wars  (1567-1573)  between 
the  infant  King  James’s  regents  and  supporters  of  the  exiled  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  had  followed  a number  of  years  when  Mary’s  court 
expenses  had  swallowed  funds  allocated  to  the  ministry.  By  1570, 
the  financial  pressure  was  sufficiently  acute  to  turn  the  mind  of  the 
Rev.  John  Kello  of  Spott,  hanged  for  murdering  his  wife  in  that 
year.  His  explanation  ran  that:8 

“being  disappointed  of  the  ordinar  provisioun  for  preaching 
the  Word,  and  not  weill  intreated  of  them  whose  duetie  was  to 
have  takin  care  for  me,  I entered  into  a mervellous  perplexitie 
off  minde.  . . .” 

Morton’s  plans  to  grant  each  minister  and  reader  a secure  stipend 
to  be  produced  from  benefices  and  teinds  readily  available  to  them 
must  have  come  as  a relief  to  many.  Before  Davidson’s  tract  was 
published,  commissioners  of  the  kirk  had  co-operated  with  the 
regent  in  the  allocation  of  men  to  parishes  and  stipends  to  men. 

The  “clerk”  however,  expressed  dissent  from  the  role  of  a 
minister  under  these  reforms.  The  mere  provision  of  public 
devotions  on  a “priestly”  model  did  not  satisfy  him.  Davidson’s 
“clerk”  sought  a ministry  that  would  be  both  pastoral  and 
prophetic  — concerned  with  preaching  the  Word  of  God  into 
particular  situations  national  and  personal.  His  opposition  to 
Morton’s  reform  ran  thus: 

“And  first,  I said  this  ordour  makis  [475  ] 

Far  greiter  burdingis  on  mennis  bakis 
Be  laid,  nor  thay  dow  for  to  beir, 

As  I sail  schortly  let  zow  heir; 

For  ane  man  cannot  satisfie 
For  to  do  four  mennis  dewtie.” 

One  man  cannot  do  the  duty  of  four:  for  the  preacher  should  also 
be  a pastor,  and  “suld  not  the  pastour  knaw  his  scheip”  [483],  The 


The  Lamentation  of  Lady  Scotland,  compylit  be  hyr  self,  . . . published  in 
Cranstoun  Satirical  Poems,  i,  232.  The  work  was  originally  published 
anonomously  and  dedicated  to  John  Erskine  of  Dun. 

' ?PAalde:W°0o^  The  HiSt°ry  of  the  Kirk  °f  Scotland,  ed.  T.  Thomson 
(Edinburgh,  1842-49),  iii,  14. 
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“clerk’s”  arguments  of  1573/4  against  placing  four  (or,  in  some 
cases,  more)  parishes  under  one  minister  have  a contemporary  ring: 

“Bot  quhen  ane  man  hes  vnder  cure  [487] 

Sa  mony  thousandis,  riche  and  pure, 

Scarsly  will  he  ken  Ilkane, 

Quhen  twentie  zeiris  ar  cum  and  gane.” 

Because  he  cannot  be  daily  in  his  people’s  company,  a minister  with 
several  parishes  cannot  do  them  good.  For  if  he  is  far  distant,  or  if 
their  faces  are  unknown  to  him,  how  is  he  to  reprove  vice  or 
comfort  the  sick?  To  Davidson’s  mind,  these  tasks  associated  with 
visitation  were  an  important  part  of  a minister’s  calling.  His  own 
view  of  reformed  pastoral  care  came  closest  to  definition  in  the 
following  lines: 

“To  veseit,  comfort  seik  and  pure;  [504] 

And  that  into  particulair, 

As  it  salbe  found  necessair:” 

Such  individual  attention,  he  believed,  would  be  impossible  under 
the  government’s  proposal  to  assign  one  minister  to  four  parishes. 

It  was  his  emphasis  on  the  essential  unity  of  the  tasks  of 
preacher  and  pastor  that  characterised  Davidson’s  concept  of 
ministry.  Preaching  and  visiting  were  but  two  differentiated  aspects 
of  the  same  duty  to  understand,  expound  and  apply  the  Word  of 
God.  If  close  pastoral  contact  was  lacking,  then  he  feared  that 
preaching  would  seem  “Sa  rawly,  caldly,  and  far  of”  [519].  The 
rebellious  would  not  find  themselves  beaten  down  by  “maist  scharp 
threitning”  [522];  nor  the  anxious  find  comfort  of  heart,  for 
everything  would  be  treated  generally  from  the  pulpit.  Davidson 
insisted  that  it  was  quite  insufficient  for  a reformed  minister  to 
preach  “evin  as  the  Priestis,  thair  Matynis  said”  [539];  for  to  him  a 
sermon  without  the  bite  of  particular  application  was  no  sermon. 
Preaching  was  to  be  directed  at  the  particular  situations  of  the 
congregation  and  parish;  its  objective  no  less  than  visitations  was 
to  enable  the  Scriptures  to  reprove,  to  correct  and  to  support  the 
flock.  Knowledge  of  their  intimate  personal  affairs  was  a 
prerequisite. 

Given  this  unitary  concept  of  ministry,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
Davidson  opposed  the  reform  of  1573,  not  only  on  the  basis  that  it 
assigned  unbearable  burdens  to  men,  but  on  the  higher  ground  that 
its  effect  would  be  far-reaching: 

“It  will  defraude  syne,  secundlie,  [115] 

The  present  age  of  this  Countrie 
Of  the  maist  hailsum  word  of  lyfe.” 

For  not  only  would  preachers  be  unable  to  know  their  flocks,  but 
each  parish  in  a suggested  four-way  linkage  would  only  receive 
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preaching  once  every  four  weeks.  The  reform  of  1573  assumed  the 
reader's  service  to  be  the  basic  Sunday  worship.  This  consisted  of 
public  prayers  and  the  reading  of  Scriptures  with  perhaps  the 
homilies,  and  specifically  did  not  include  the  sermon  that  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  minister.9  For  Davidson,  however,  it  was  the 
hearing  of  the  Word  that  was  the  source  of  spiritual  life.  “Spirituall 
fude”  was  his  preferred  metaphor  for  the  sermon:  he  believed  God 
had  ordained  “this  Spirituall  Feist”  to  be  enjoyed  every  seventh 
day.  [635-675] 

In  assessing  John  Davidson’s  significance  in  1573,  it  is 
important  to  understand  that  his  concept  of  ministry  was  not 
original  but  closely  modelled  on  that  of  John  Knox.  The  latter’s  A 
brief  exhortation  to  England  for  the  spedie  imbrasing  of  Christs 
Gospel  (1559)  set  out  clearly  his  vision  of  a nation  reformed  by  the 
ministry  of  God’s  Word.10  No  less  clear  were  his  preferred 
priorities  for  the  ministry.  Former  papists  were  not  to  be  employed: 
each  man  was  to  have  a sufficient  stipend  and  no  more; 

“Thirdly,  let  no  man  be  charged,  in  preaching  of  Christ 
Jesus,  above  that  which  one  man  may  do.” 

To  achieve  such  practical  bounds  and  charges  Knox  envisaged  a 
division  of  the  English  bishoprics  into  tenth  parts,  so  that  each  city 
might  have  a “godly  learned  man”  with  a team  of  preachers  under 
him.  As  for  the  content  of  services, 

“Fourthly,  That  diligent  hede  be  taken  that  such  to  whome 
the  office  of  preaching  is  committed,  discharge  and  do  their 
duties;  for  it  is  not,  nor  wil  be,  the  chanting  or  mumbling  over 
of  certeyne  Psalms,  the  reading  of  the  chapiters  for  Mattens 
and  Even-song,  or  of  Homelies  only,  be  they  never  so  godly, 
that  fede  the  soules  of  the  hungrie  shepe.” 

Knox  wrote  from  Geneva  with  feeling  advocating  the  efficacy  of 
the  living  voice  over  the  cold  letter  and  clarifies  for  us  the  same 
distinction  in  concepts  of  ministry  that  can  be  found  in  Davidson’s 
tract.  Knox  and  his  follower  looked  for  a preaching  pastor,  a 
Biblically-based  ministry  to  challenge  evil,  to  convert  individuals  by 
prophetic  proclamation. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  conservative  protestants  typified  by 
the  courteour  were  content  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
prayers,  the  provision  of  spiritual  resources  for  the  congregation, 
buch  a view  can  be  seen  in  the  wording  of  the  suit  of  the  vicar  of 
Lintrathin  in  Angus,  who  brought  an  action  in  May  1560  for  the 
payment  of  him  to  his  due  teinds  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  an 
adherent  of  the  Congregation  and  had  “caused  the  common 

jj  Sbu^^370/  W°rSMP SC°"md-  D'  FOrre![e'  and  D'  Mu"a> 

The  Works  of  John  Knox , ed.  D.  Laing  (Edinburgh,  1846-64),  v,  503-522. 
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prayers  and  homilies  to  be  read  weekly  to  the  parishioners”.11 
Such,  too,  were  the  principles  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I of  England,  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  book  of  homilies  in  the  1570s  and  later.  Much 
of  Archbishop  GrindaPs  fatal  letter  to  the  queen  argued  against  her 
instruction  to  restrict  preachers  to  at  most  four  a county  in  his 
southern  province:  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  expressed  his 
opinion  that, 

‘‘The  reading  of  homilies  hath  his  commodity;  but  it  is 

nothing  comparable  to  the  office  of  preaching.” 

For  refusing  to  implement  royal  orders  regarding  the  abridgement 
of  the  number  of  preachers  and  the  suppression  of  the  “exercises”, 
Grindal  was  to  be  suspended  and  sequestrated.  In  both  Scotland 
and  England,  protestants  discovered  the  painful  fact  that  their 
expectations  of  the  ministry  could  diverge  substantially.  John 
Davidson  was  not  alone  in  finding  that  his  theological  views 
clashed  with  the  practical  requirements  of  a protestant 
government.12 

Closely  associated  with  the  view  of  Knox  and  Davidson  on  the 
role  of  the  minister  was  their  aspiration  for  society  as  a whole. 
What  became  clear  after  the  civil  wars  was  that  while  for  some  the 
reformation  of  public  worship  and  the  clerical  estate  was  the  goal 
of  their  ambition,  for  others  this  was  merely  a necessary 
preliminary  step  towards  the  reformation  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Knox’s  A brief  exhortation  . . . had  called  upon  the  whole  nation 
including  “the  king  himself”  to  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
godly  discipline;  schools  were  to  be  set  up  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  godliness;  everything  to  be  brought  into  conformity  with 
the  pattern  laid  down  in  Scripture  for  a covenanted  people  — “Let 
God’s  Worde  alone  be  the  rule  and  line  to  measure  his  religion”. 
Before  1560,  there  had  seemed  to  be  agreement  on  the  basic 
protestant  platform:  the  demands  of  the  lords  and  barons  of  the 
Congregation  of  1558  for  the  reading  of  common  prayers  in  the 
parish  churches,  for  “doctrine,  preaching  and  interpretation  of 
Scriptures”  in  private  under  the  control  of  the  nobility;  and 
eventually  for  public  preaching.  To  these  proposals  were  added  in 
1559  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  reformation  of  episcopacy.” 
Legalised  in  1560  and  thereafter  spreading  through  Scotland, 
freedom  of  protestant  preaching  and  worship  had  made  little 
progress  towards  a Knoxian  reformation  of  society  by  the  time  he 

" SRO,  Airlie  muniments,  GD16/41/23. 

12  The  remains  of  Edmund  Grindal,  ed.  W.  Nicholson  (London,  1843),  382.  See  for 
the  events  of  1 574-7,  P.  Collinson,  The  Elizabethan  Puritan  movement  (London, 
1967)  191  f. 

13  John  Knox’s  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  ed.  W.  C.  Dickinson 
(Edinburgh,  1949),  i,  137-8  and  150-151. 
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died  in  1572.  The  schemes  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  for  widespread 
education  and  well-regulated  poor-relief  had  been  generally 
frustrated  while  the  nobility  still  laid  claim  to  the  bulk  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church.  After  a decade  of  reformed  ministry, 
godliness  had  not  noticeably  increased  and  protestant  had  fought 
protestant  in  civil  war.  By  1573,  however,  some  obstacles 
previously  impeding  further  social  reformation  seemed  overcome. 
Morton’s  victory  in  the  civil  war  ended  the  possibility  of  a 
restoration  of  Queen  Mary  from  exile  in  England,  and  united  the 
nation  under  an  avowedly  protestant  government  backed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England.  It  was  therefore  doubly  frustrating  to  John 
Davidson  that  at  this  point  Morton’s  government  should  seek,  as 
he  saw  it,  to  curtail  the  preaching  ministry  and  hence  check  the 
work  of  reformation  just  when  conditions  were  right  for  an 
advance.  It  seemed  that  the  supposedly  protestant  regent  was 
careless  of  aspirations  for  a more  godly  nation,  and  was  content  to 
consolidate  on  the  basis  of  the  programme  of  1558-59. 

Further,  Davidson  via  his  “clerk”  cast  doubt  on  the  court’s 
motives  that  lay  behind  a reform  seemingly  designed  to  guarantee  a 
secure  stipend  to  each  minister.  An  arrangement  supported  by 
those  who  possessed  the  wealth  claimed  by  the  kirk  was  open  to 
question.  It  could  be  interpreted  as  a means  of  securing  control  of 
the  ministry  by  the  administration.  Davidson  feared  that  once  a 
ratio  of  one  preacher  to  four  parishes  was  accepted,  no 
improvement  would  ever  be  possible  — partly  because  of  inertia, 
partly  because  no  further  funds  would  be  available.  Further 
reformation  of  the  nation  by  an  extension  of  preaching  would 
therefore  be  permanently  thwarted.  He  also  alleged  that  as 
preachers  under  the  scheme  were  to  look  to  the  crown  for  their 
stipend  arrangements,  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  against 
those  who  rashly  sought  to  challenge  authority  from  God’s  Word. 

“Sa  sould  not  our  Posteritie  [841 1 

Get  trew  preiching,  bot  flatterie.” 

His  fear  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  unfounded:  Morton  had 
already  shown  his  opposition  to  clerical  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  state.  Of  an  incident  in  1571  Calderwood  reports  that:14 

The  ministers  were  called  proud  knaves,  and  receaved  manie 
injurious  words  from  the  Lords,  speciallie  from  Morton,  who 
ruled  all.  He  said  he  sould  lay  their  pride,  and  putt  order  to 
them. 

In  a state  where  much  could  be  achieved  by  injunction  from  crown 
or  privy  council,  Davidson  feared  further  to  increase  the  scope  of 
royal  government  of  the  church:  he  had  preferred  the  previous 


14  Calderwood,  History , iii,  137. 
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system  whereby  the  church  itself  claimed  the  entire  third  and  saw  to 
its  allocation.  He  distrusted  the  new  structure  as  open  to  abuse 
“Quhen  ony  Princes  sail  succeid  / That  lytill  lufis  the  Kirk  in 
deid.”  [829] 

“And  it  will  be  occasioun  eik  [832] 

To  mak  Princes  Iniunctiounis  geif 
To  speik  nathing  that  may  thame  greif; 

And  gif  that  ony  wald  withstand 
Vnto  that  vennemous  command, 

And  to  Iniunctiounis  not  consent, 

Then  thay  wald  bid  him  be  content, 

Or  ellis  he  wald  get  nathing  thair 
Of  his  said  Pensioun  ony  mair;” 

John  Davidson  had  a realistic  view  of  sixteenth-century  authorities: 
his  tract  when  first  published  failed  to  give  details  of  author  or 
publisher. 

The  “clerk”  of  St  Andrews  had  a cure  for  the  nation’s 
sickness:  more  preaching,  more  application  of  the  Word  of  God  to 
individual  lives,  calling  men  — and  especially  those  holding 
political  power  — to  repentance  and  obedience.  This  pastoral 
preaching  ministry  was  seen  by  Knox  and  Davidson  as  the  God- 
commanded  means  of  reforming  Scotland,  a process  that  seemed 
likely  to  involve  engineering  substantial  social  change  and  a 
transfer  of  economic  resources.  The  dispute  about  the  proper 
concept  of  ministry  was  the  focus  for  differences  regarding  the 
location,  control  and  use  of  political  power:  the  “clerk”  and  the 
“courteour”  did  not  share  the  same  vision  of  a reformed  society.  A 
full  year  before  Andrew  Melville’s  return  from  Geneva,  John 
Davidson’s  Dialog  clarified  the  divisions  existing  between  the 
advanced,  Knoxian  view  of  ministry  and  that  of  the  government  of 
King  James  under  regent  Morton. 

Discussion  of  these  debates  between  protestants  regarding  the 
role  of  the  minister  in  Scottish  society  may  bring  us  to  look  again  at 
Professor  Donaldson’s  conclusion  that15 

“it  is  possible  to  say  with  some  confidence  that  within  a very 
few  years  the  reformed  church  had  given  the  parishes  of 
Scotland  a more  adequate  ministry  than  they  had  had  for 
generations.” 

Adequacy  of  ministry  surely  depends  upon  prior  expectations  of  it; 
and  those  who  drew  up  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  had  had  the 
expectation  of  a minister  of  Word  and  Sacraments  in  every  parish. 
Indeed,  they  held  it  worse  to  have  a “vain  shadow”  of  a minister 
than  to  have  none  at  all: 
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“For  we  cannot  judge  him  a dispensator  of  God’s  mysteries, 
that  in  no  wise  can  breake  the  bread  of  life  to  the  fainting  and 
hungrie  souls.” 

The  First  Book  had  accepted  the  office  of  reader  with  two 
provisions:  that  readers  were  for  churches  where  no  minister  could 
be  had  and  that  the  office  was  for  those  who  had  not  yet  grown  to 
“greater  perfection.”16  From  the  theoretically  unfortunate,  but 
practically  necessary,  expedient  to  the  accepted  standard  is  but  a 
small  step  however;  by  1574  the  supposed  temporary  reader  had 
become  the  backbone  of  the  ministry.  Excluding  Argyll  and  the 
Isles,  in  1567  under  25%  of  parishes  had  a minister;  by  1574  the 
improved  figure  of  30%  was  obtained  only  by  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  parishes  from  1080  to  988. 17  It  may  well  be  that  the 
“more  adequate  ministry”  for  many  churches  was  the  conversion 
of  a curate  saying  mass  in  Latin  to  a reader  reading  prayers  in 
Cranmerian  English,  without  much  further  edification  of  the 
Scottish  people.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  as  readers  were 
(at  least  officially)  forbidden  to  baptise  or  marry,  and  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  more  rigorously  reserved  to 
the  minister,  a regular  sacramental  ministry  can  hardly  have  existed 
in  substantial  areas  of  the  north,  the  west  and  the  borders  for  years 
after  1560.  Yet  as  James  McEwan  demonstrated,  for  Knox  it  was 
the  sacraments  that  formed  the  Church.18  By  the  standards  of  The 
First  Book  of  Discipline  the  kirk  of  1574  had  a long  way  to  go. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  well  wonder  whether  the  great  mass  of 
Scots,  still  largely  illiterate,  would  have  been  able  to  understand  the 
sustained  Biblical  exposition  beloved  of  reformed  preachers. 19  It 
may  be  that,  if  assessed  by  the  practicalities  of  sixteenth-century 
Scotland  and  not  the  high-flying  ideals  of  the  “six  Johns”, 
Morton  s plans  for  a national  ministry  based  on  the  readers  were 
indeed  adequate  in  their  provision  of  vernacular  services.  By 
1574  a complement  of  715  readers  and  298  ministers  — in  total 
^013  was  sufficient  to  staff  the  988  parishes  outside  of  Argyll 
and  the  Isles.  Only  in  Orkney  and  sections  of  the  borders  were  there 
significant  vacancies.  For  those  who,  like  John  Davidson,  held  to 
the  ideal  of  one  minister  per  parish  though,  provision  of  298 
ministers  for  988  parishes  fell  far  short  of  adequacy. 


Just  as  Chaucer  s pilgrims  told  their  tales  while  progressing 
towards  Canterbury,  Davidson’s  disputants  were  both  heading  for 
bt  Andrews.  Educated  at  St  Andrews  University  since  1565/6, 


16 
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The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  ed.  J.  K.  Cameron  (Edinburgh,  1972),  104-7. 
These  figures  from  Reg.  Assig.  Stip. , see  note  4. 
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Davidson  was  a Master  of  Arts  by  1569/7020  and  spoke  from 
knowledge  when  his  “clerk”  affirmed  that,  far  from  preachers 
being  in  short  supply  as  the  court  assumed,  the  vacant  parishes 
might  be  filled; 

“As  in  Sanctandrois  presentile  [335  ] 

Thair  micht  be  gottin  neir  twentie.” 

The  “clerk”  and  the  “courteour”  debated  the  nature  of  protestant 
ministry;  we  have  noticed  from  Davidson’s  poetic  fiction  that  this 
debate  also  involved  different  concepts  of  the  duty  of  a zealous 
pastor  and  minister  when  actually  in  his  pulpit.  In  so  doing  they 
echoed  a live  debate  between  the  St  Andrews  colleges  during  the 
civil  war  years.  When  the  “clerk”  lamented  that  under  the 
proposals  of  1573  the  “proud  contemnar”  would  not  hear  himself 
denounced  for  his  spiritual  rebellion  “be  maist  scharp  threitning 
and  seueir”  [521  and  522]  too  much  poetic  licence  should  not  be 
read  into  his  words.  For  those  in  John  Knox’s  tradition  of 
preaching,  the  application  of  doctrine  to  named  individuals  from 
the  pulpit  was  part  of  the  pastoral  ministry.  While  Kirkcaldy  of 
Grange  held  Edinburgh  Castle  in  the  name  of  Queen  Mary  against 
the  king’s  regents,  Knox  denounced  him  from  the  pulpit  of  St  Giles 
as  no  better  than  a “throtcuter”.  The  ensuing  exchanges  between 
pulpit,  kirk  session  and  the  Castle  can  be  read  in  the  Memorials  of 
Knox’s  servant,  Richard  Bannatyne.21  After  Grange  challenged  the 
minister’s  right  to  name  transgressors  publically  without  prior 
private  consultation,  Knox  declared  that  he  would  not  have  been  a 
faithful  watchman  nor  a true  pastor  if  he  had  kept  silent  and  that 
such  public  declarations  had  been  made  to  the  whole  people  since 
the  erection  of  the  kirk  of  Edinburgh.  Not  for  nothing  did  Morton 
give  Knox  the  epitaph  of  “a  man,  who,  in  his  life,  never  feared  the 
face  of  man.” 

Against  his  will  exiled  from  Edinburgh  while  it  was  held  for 
the  Queen,  Knox  — by  now  an  ill  man  — lived  at  St  Andrews. 
There  he  engaged  in  a similar  personal  polemic  against  the  regents’ 
enemies  and  especially  the  Hamilton  clan,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
minister  of  St  Andrews,  Robert  Hamilton.  Richard  Bannatyne’s 
comment  on  this  episode  illuminates  two  separate  concepts  of  the 
function  of  preaching.  According  to  Bannatyne,22 

“the  word  of  God  aucht  to  be  distributed  as  a guid  and 
faithfull  phesitiane  . . . doeth  his  medicine,  that  is,  according 
to  the  disease  of  the  patient,  and  not  to  think  it  sufficient  to 


20  R.  M.  Gillon,  John  Davidson  of  Preslonpans  (London,  1936),  31-2. 

21  Memorials  of  transactions  in  Scotland  1569-1573  by  Richard  Bannatyne , ed.  R. 
Pitcairn  (Edinburgh,  1836)  70f. 

22  Ibid.,  255-263. 
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giue  vnto  him  guid  medicine;  for  that  which  is  guid  for  one,  is 
death  for  another.” 

He  accused  Robert  Hamilton  of  preaching  so  generally  that  his 
sermons  might  be  applied  indifferently  to  king’s  party  or  queen’s 
men  alike.  The  minister  of  St  Andrews,  it  seemed,  was  content 
simply  to  exegete  his  texts  and  leave  application  to  the  consciences 
of  his  congregation. 

Meanwhile  Knox  preached  Sunday  by  Sunday  from  Daniel 
chapter  nine  — a passage  that  interprets  the  tribulations  of  the 
peoples  of  Israel  and  Judah  as  God’s  just  judgment  upon  their 
unfaithfulness.  He  had  returned  to  the  theme  of  the  Preface  to  the 
fourth  book  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  a 
section  also  stemming  from  a period  of  exile  from  Edinburgh.  In 
1566,  he  had  blamed  the  “troubles  of  the  kirk”  on  those  courtiers 
who,  having  professed  the  reformed  religion,  had  now  incurred 
God’s  judgment  by  failing  to  implement  godly  discipline.23  In 
1571-2,  once  again  supposed  protestant  magnates  appeared  to 
“prefer  flesh  and  blood  to  God,  to  his  truth,  to  justice,  to 
religion”.  Bannatyne  reports  that  his  master  preached: 

“according  to  the  tyme  and  stait  of  the  people;  whairby  the 
wicked  and  trubleris  of  Godis  kirk  myght  be  knowin  and 
painted  out  in  thair  cullouris!” 

To  Knox,  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  had  been  not  better  than  a cut- 
throat; now  the  Hamiltons’  connection  with  the  assassination  of 
regent  Moray  merited  their  denunciation  as  murderers.  In  his 
illness  and  old  age  Knox  may  well  have  exceeded  even  the 
conventions  of  his  own  era  regarding  discipline  from  the  pulpit,  but 
reformed  preaching  certainly  did  have  a tradition  of  direct  and 
particular  application  of  texts.  Preaching  in  St  Giles  as  a nominee 
of  the  queen’s  men,  Bishop  Alexander  Gordon  of  Galloway  was 
able  to  find  contemporary  reference  for  even  such  a text  as  1 
Corinthians  13:  13. 24  The  bishop  complained  of  the  lack  of  charity 
by  ministers  who  refused  to  pray  for  the  Queen,  asking: 

“Who  may  say  he  will  cast  the  first  stone  at  the  woman  being 
takin  in  adulterie?  Is  it  my  Lord  of  Morton  upon  their  side?  Is 
it  my  Lord  of  Argile  upon  our  side?  Or  is  it  we  ministers? 

Constrained  by  his  theme  to  resort  to  innuendo,  Bishop  Gordon’s 
style  of  sermon  (if  correctly  reported)  must  have  seemed  positively 
mild  to  those  used  to  Knox;  yet  it  too  illustrates  the  acceptability  in 
the  era  of  the  Scottish  reformation  of  ministers  naming  individuals 
from  the  pulpit.  It  is  against  this  background  that  John  Davidson 
urged  that,  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  pastoral  task, 

23  Knox,  History,  ii,  4-6. 

24  Calderwood,  History,  iii,  102-5. 
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preachers  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  the  task  of  applying 
individual  discipline  to  the  inhabitants  of  more  than  one  parish. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Davidson  saw  the  duty  of  the  ministry  in 
the  same  light  as  Knox;  and  well  he  might,  for  it  was  his  college,  St 
Leonard’s,  that  Knox  favoured  while  in  exile  from  Edinburgh. 
James  Melville’s  Diary  reported  that  Knox:2S 

“ludgit  down  in  the  Abbay  besyde  our  Collage;  and  our  . . . 
Regents,  Mr  Nicol  Dalgleise,  Mr  Wilyeam  Colace,  and  Mr 
Jhone  Davidsone,  went  in  ordinarlie  to  his  grace  efter  denner 
and  soupper.  ...  Mr  Knox  wald  sum  tymes  com  in  and 
repose  him  in  our  Collage  yeard,  and  call  us  schollars  unto 
him  and  bless  us,  and  exhort  us  to  knaw  God  and  his  wark  in 
our  contrey,  and  stand  be  the  guid  cause  . . . and  follow  the 
guid  exemple  of  our  maisters.” 

When  a “privie  hatred”  arose  in  the  university  between  the 
colleges,  Bannatyne  declares  that  his  master  took  the  side  of  the 
“young  men  of  Sanct  Leonardis  college”.  Displeased  by  the 
increasing  “coldness”  of  Mr  Robert  Hamilton’s  ministry  after 
1567  and  by  the  refusal  of  many  of  the  staff  of  the  university  to 
pray  in  public  for  the  king  and  his  regents,  St  Leonard’s  brought  a 
complaint  against  named  individuals  to  the  General  Assembly.  So 
great  was  the  pressure  of  this  occasion  that  one  of  the  accused, 
William  Ramsay  of  St  Salvator’s,  took  ill  and  died;  whereat 
another  member  of  the  same  college,  Homer  Blair,  accused  St 
Leonard’s  in  a public  oration  of  being  as  much  murderers  as  those 
Hamiltons  who  slew  regent  Moray.  The  exchange  of  denunciations 
continued  when  Knox  took  the  side  of  St  Leonards:26 

“he  knew  the  pairt  of  the  young  men  of  Sanct  Leonardis 
college  to  be  vprycht  and  just  in  that  matter;  and  thairfoir  he 
wald  justifie  thair  caus.” 

It  may  be  that  those  at  St  Andrews  who  favoured  the  queen’s  cause 
came  to  regret  their  lapse  from  customary  “cold”  preaching. 

To  many  in  1573-4  it  seemed  that  John  Davidson’s  tract  Ane 
dialog  . . . was  not  only  an  attack  on  the  policies  and  motives  of 
the  government,  but  also  a slander  upon  John  Rutherford,  provost 
of  St  Salvator’s.  The  phrase  “ane  Crusit  Guse”  [378]  was  thought 
to  refer  to  him.  Rutherford  was  reported  to  have  written  a book  of 
his  own  attacking  Davidson’s  Dialog  and  to  have  presented  it  to 
Morton.  The  General  Assembly  attempted  to  adjudicate  between 
the  works  of  the  two  men,  but  Rutherford  procrastinated  and 
finally  the  decision  was  made  neither  to  approve  nor  disapprove 


25  The  autobiography  and  diary  of  Mr  James  Melvill,  ed.  R.  Pitcairn.  (Edinburgh, 
1862),  26. 

26  Bannatyne,  Memorials , 257-263. 
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either  tract.27  Meanwhile,  Davidson  had  been  summoned  before 
the  Council  for  his  rashness;  he  found  no  support  from  an 
Assembly  which  seems  to  have  retreated  from  a conflict  with 
Morton  by  treating  the  affair  as  a college-squabble.  It  was 
unfortunate  for  Davidson  that  his  defence  of  the  Knoxian  concept 
of  ministry  was  in  the  medium  of  a printed  tract  and  hence  not 
protected  by  customary  semi-privilege  accorded  to  utterances  from 
the  pulpit.  It  may  have  been  true,  as  he  wrote,  that: 

“Had  gude  Iohn  Knox  not  zit  bene  deid,  [967  ] 

It  had  not  cum  vnto  this  heid; 

Had  thay  myntit  till  sic  ane  steir, 

He  had  maid  heuin  and  eirth  to  heir.” 

But  Knox  was  dead. 

The  practicalities  of  compromise  in  the  post-war  period  had 
altered  the  tone  of  public  affairs.  Bannatyne  complained  in  his 
Memorials  that  the  majority  of  the  ministry  were  following  the 
example  of  Mr  Robert  Hamilton  in  giving  texts  only  general 
application.  Outspoken  preachers  and  teachers  were  an 
embarrassment.  Davidson’s  trial  before  the  Council  occasioned  a 
classic  statement  of  the  conservative  case  by  a civil  magistrate. 
Calderwood  reports28 

“Then  said  the  Justice-Clerk,  ‘To  a privat  man  to  write 
against  the  conclusions  of  princes  is  damnable,  and  the 
writter  worthie  of  punishment.’” 

Sir  John  Bellenden  of  Auchnoull,  justice-clerk,  though  protestant, 
was  unwilling  to  allow  clerical  applications  of  Scripture  to 
undermine  established  authority:  he  opposed  Davidson’s  “ Dialog ” 
in  1573/4  just  as  he  had  upheld  the  right  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
to  hear  mass  in  1561.  Religion  for  him  had  its  place  within  society 
as  it  was,  and  ought  not  to  subvert  it.29 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr  John  Davidson’s  significance  is  “as  a 
forerunner  of  that  more  radical  section  of  the  kirk”.30  It  is  true  that 
Davidson  in  his  later  career  as  a minister  in  Liberton,  Holyrood 
and  finally  at  Salt-Preston  (Prestonpans)  was  to  be  closely 
associated  with  Andrew  Melville.  Indeed,  he  was  a central  figure 
during  the  English  exile  of  radicals  in  1584,  being  a witness  to 
James  Lawson’s  testament  together  with  Walter  Balcalquall,  James 
Carmichaell  and  Andrew  Melvill  himself.31  Davidson’s  own 
ambition,  however,  may  have  been  to  be  an  heir  of  John  Knox.  His 

2 The  Booke  of  the  Universal I Kirk  of  Scotland,  ed.  T.  Thomson  (Edinburgh, 
1839),  i,  289-298. 

" Calderwood,  History,  iii,  309. 

19  Knox,  History,  ii,  23. 

-30  Hewitt,  Morton,  87. 

31  Calderwood,  History,  iv,  201-8. 
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tract  Ane  breif  commendation  of  vprichtnes  attempted  to  express 
at  length  his  admiration  for  that  “maist  vpricht  seruand,  and 
feruent  Messinger  of  Christis  Euangell”.32  Certainly  his  concepts 
of  ministry  may  well  have  been  learnt  from  personal  contact  with 
Knox  at  St  Andrews. 

When  he  was  accused  by  the  government,  it  was  to  the  lairds  of 
the  west  that  Davidson  fled  in  1574.  Calderwood  lists  those  who 
stood  surety  for  him  or  interceded  with  Morton  for  leniency. 
Besides  the  veteran  Campbell  of  Kingzeancleuch  (then  on  his  death- 
bed and  later  to  be  the  subject  of  another  of  Davidson’s  poetic 
panegyrics)  there  were  Ormiston,  Braid,  Lundie,  Carnell  and 
Andrew  Ker  of  Fawdonside  together  with  the  “gentlemen  of  the 
west”.33  These  lairds  had  been  bulwarks  of  the  kirk  during  the 
1560s  and  in  some  cases  before:  some  had  harboured  Knox  in  his 
times  of  difficulty.  Their  failure  to  stop  the  processes  of  law  in 
Davidson’s  case  clearly  shows  the  change  in  public  affairs.  Morton 
was  adamant  and  had  the  support  to  be  so.  Davidson  fled  to 
England  in  1574,  was  found  matriculated  at  Basel  in  1575,  and  did 
not  secure  permission  to  return  to  Scotland  until  1577,  in  time  to 
bring  spiritual  comfort  to  Morton  while  the  latter  was  in  prison 
awaiting  execution.34  If  the  lairds  had  failed  to  deflect 
governmental  wrath  in  1574,  so  too  had  the  General  Assembly 
which  declined  to  rule  on  Ane  Dialog.  It  did,  however,  modify  its 
commissioners’  acceptance  of  Morton’s  revision  of  the  parish 
ministry  and  kirk  finances  by  decreeing  that:35 

“howbeit  sundrie  kirks  be  appointed  to  ane  man;  zet  sail  the 
minister  make  his  residence  at  ane  kirk,  quhilk  salbe  properlie 
appointit  to  his  charge,  and  he  salbe  callit  principallie  the 
Minister  of  that  Kirk;  and  as  concerning  the  rest  of  the  kirks 
to  quhilks  he  is  nominat,  he  sail  have  the  oversight 
thereof  ...  as  occassion  sail  serve  from  his  principall  charge, 
the  quhilk  he  in  no  wayes  may  neglect:  and  this  ordour  only  to 
remaine  quhill  God  of  his  mercie  sail  thrust  out  more 
labourers  vnto  his  harvest.” 

From  exile,  Davidson  asserted  that  practice  had  proven  his  point 
that  four  kirks  were  too  much  for  one  man,  and  rebuked  the 
Assembly  for  failing  to  take  practical  steps  to  provide  a proper 

32  The  poetical  remains  of  Mr  John  Davidson , ed.  J.  Maidment  (Edinburgh,  1829) 
includes  “Ane  breif  commendatiovn  of  vprichtnes”  printed  by  Robert 
Lekpreuik  at  Sanctandrois,  1573;  also  “A  memorial  of  the  life  and  death  of  two 
worthye  Christians,  Robert  Campbel  of  the  Kinyeancleugh,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Campbel”  printed  by  Robert  Waldegraue  at  Edinburgh,  1595.  It  does 
not  include  an  edition  of  “Ane  dialog”. 

33  Calderwood,  History,  iii,  313. 

34  Gillon,  John  Davidson,  51-2. 

35  BUK,  i,  296. 
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ministry  instead  of  leaving  matters  to  “God’s  mercie”.36  In  the 
years  after  Andrew  Melville’s  return,  the  kirk  moved  towards  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline  with  its  objective  of  a minister  for  each 
parish,  to  be  achieved  by  abolishing  the  readership  and  reducing 
the  number  of  Scotland’s  parishes. 

Unsuccessful  in  1573/4,  John  Davidson  appears  in  hindsight 
to  be  a bridge  between  the  kirk  of  John  Knox  and  the  kirk  of 
Andrew  Melville.  All  three  sought  a Scotland  disciplined  by  God’s 
Word:  all  three  ventured  to  correct  and  rebuke  the  highest  in  the 
land.  Despite  differences  in  polity  imposed  by  the  differing 
conditions  of  the  1560s  and  1570s,  it  is  their  concepts  of  ministry 
and  preaching  that  link  the  Melvillian  radicals  to  Knox  and  his 
immediate  heirs,  the  “young  men  of  St  Leonard’s”  — Nicol 
Dalgleish,  William  Collace,  John  Davidson.37  Yet  it  must  be 
emphasised  that  these  concepts  were  not  generally  held.  Rather,  it 
took  unusually  bold  men  to  see  the  task  of  the  minister  as  Knox  saw 
it.  It  needed  a radical’s  desire  to  reform  and  change  society  to 
appreciate  the  view  of  discipline  that  John  Davidson  held.  Faced 
with  governmental  hostility,  the  majority  preferred  a more 
cautious,  practical,  conservative  approach.  In  1584,  the  bulk  of  the 
ministry  capitulated  before  royal  determination  to  control  the  kirk: 
a radical  correspondent  of  James  Carmichael  lamented  that  “the 
readers  are  made  ministers,  and  all  corruption  hath  entered  in,  for 
every  man  hath  gotten  four  kirks”.38  In  1574,  the  Assembly  despite 
their  provisos  did  for  the  time  accept  Morton’s  proposals  for 
allocating  one  preacher  to  four  parish  kirks.  It  was  a victory  for 
financial  realism  over  theological  principle. 


36  Calderwood,  History,  iii,  318-9. 

37  See  NLS,  MS  29.2.7  for  masters  and  students  at  St  Leonard’s  College  c.  1572. 
The  remaining  regent  besides  these  three  was  Robert  Wilkie  and  the  principal, 
James  Wilkie.  For  Collace,  see  also  James  Melville’s  Diary,  24-6,  51;  for 
Dalgleish  and  Davidson,  Dr  James  Kirk’s  “The  development  of  the  Melvillian 
movement  in  the  late  sixteenth  century”  (unpublished  Edinburgh  Ph.D.  thesis, 
1972),  ii,  census  of  Melvillians. 

38  Wodrow  Miscellany,  436. 
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